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would get off a wireless message giving his position and
the reason for which he was coming down. The operator
would then wind in the aerial as fast as he could. The
next thing to do was to find the direction of the wind.
On a flight over a civilized country there is very often
some smoke visible, and the pilot always watches the
whole time for signs such as this which give him an indi-
cation of the wind direction. The movement of cloud
shadows over the ground, if there are clouds in the sky,
is another help in gauging the wind; but the shadows
only give the wind direction at the height at which the
clouds are floating. This is normally different from the
direction of the surface wind, which is what the pilot is
interested in from the point of view of landing. It used
to be taken as a rough guide that the wind between 2,000
and 3,000 feet differed from the surface wind by about
20 degrees in a clockwise direction. In order to observe
the wind direction more definitely, a number of smoke
candles were carried. As the aeroplane was gliding
down to land, one of these would be lit by a member of
the crew and dropped over the landing ground* The
candle emitted a dense grey smoke for a minute or two,
and gave the wind direction quite clearly. These candles
can also be lit on the ground, if one aeroplane is down on
a landing ground and another one comes and wishes also
to land. A Very light fired on to the ground from a low
height is a possible substitute for a smoke candle, but the
smoke is much fainter and more evanescent. It is advis-
able to land as quickly as possible after dropping a candle,
and to touch ground before the smoke is finished, because
the wind in the desert has a nasty habit of blowing from
all angles of the compass in the space of a few minutes in
certain types of weather,